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TRIP TO NORTH POLE. 


Georgie Goatskins and Willie Spinltel 
Have More Adventures. 

You will remember, says the New 
York Herald, that Georgie Goatskins 
and Willie Spinkel were standing by 
the North Pole and had just seen the 
Cockyollibird fly lig away to hisai. tant 
home in l eehow ersville without them. 
They were both very much frightened, 
for they did not know how thc-y could 
possibly get back home. Then it was 
that they saw a small black object in 
the sky coming nearer and nearer. As 
it came nearer they saw that it was 
a great balloon, and pretty soon it 
landed almost on top of the North role 
and who do you think jumped out of 
the basket? Why, it was Tommy Tin- 
glebox. Goodness, but those boys were 
greatly surprised! 



A SEAGULL MESSENGER. 

As soon as the balloon landed Tom¬ 
my jumped out and said in a loud 
tone of voice, “All aboard for Timbuc- 
too.” Then along came a line of seal 
and hear porters carrying all kinds of 
packages of candy, and carefully bot¬ 
tled pints of lemon soda which they 
had dipped up from the sea and care¬ 
fully sealed cans of ice cream, which 
lay all over the ground at least two 
feet deep, from the last ice cream bliz¬ 
zard which had struck the North Pole 
only a short time before. 

Tommy Tinglebox said again in a 
A'ery commanding voice, “All aboard 
for Timbuctoo.” 

Georgie and Willie looked at each 
other, and then they decided that they 
might as well get in the basket, as 
Tommy was tlie only person they knew 
around there, and if he would take 
them to Timbuctoo he might be able 
to get them a pass back home. 

They tried to thank the animals for 
their ’entertainment, and especially the 
bear barber, but they were going so 


fast that' Georgie who Avas always 
very thoughtful, said they had better 
write them a note of thanks. So Georg¬ 
ie wrote:— 

“Dear Frigid Animals of the North 
Pole- \y e thank you very much for en¬ 
tertaining us as you did and A\ T e hope 
to come and see you again some time. 
If Ave do Ave will bring you a lot of 
hot things like hot water bottles and 
hot mashed potatoes, AVhich Ave feel 
sure would be rare delicacies for all 
of you. Cliillily but cheerfully yours, 
“GEORGIE GOATSKINS. 

“WILLIE SPINKEL.” 

Georgie carefully fo’ded tlie note and 
asked Tommy Tinglebox if he could 
call a messenger boy. Tommy touched 
an electric button, and in a few mo¬ 
ments a sea gull, dressed like a mes¬ 
senger boy, stood on the edge of the 
basket and yelled, “Call?” so loud that 
Willie was as frightened as possible, 
but Georgie simply handed him the 
note. 

“Where’s your reA r enue stamp?” 
snarled the sea gull. 

“Goodness!” said Georgie, “I did not 
know you had to haA r e one,” 

“Well, you do,” replied the sea gull. 
“That’s the way we support all of the 
AvidoAvs arid orphans of large seal fam¬ 
ilies when the father seal is killed and 
taken down where people like you live. 
You ought to know that much, even if 
you are only in the second reader.” 

Georgie said he was very sorry, and 
he hoped that all the little seals were 
doing well, and as Tommy Tinglebox 
gave him a stamp he handed the note 
to the sea gull. 

Pretty soon they heard a great noise, 
that sounded like thunder, and in an¬ 
other minute the Cockyollibird was 

flying along beside them. He still 
wore tlie same sad look on his face and 
his whiskers had grown out again. 
Georgie spoke of this, but the Cocky¬ 
ollibird only sighed and said:— 

I lost my whiskers by a shave, 

And what is lost, you cannot save, 

But where I shaved the whiskers 
greAV 

To cool me off as the wind went 
through. 

Jiralgo jangle jamber rox, 

Telasko pyler pangle box. 

“What a cleA T er explanation,” said 
Georgie, and then asked Tommy if he 
had any idea what it all meant, and 
Tommy said that no one could under¬ 
stand the Cockyollibifd. He was a 
noet. Just then the balloon began to 
descend, and finally lighted right in 
the midst of Tingkshoxville. ft was 
frightfully hot, bill there were so 

many new things to see that the boys 
did not mind it. As for Tommy, he sim¬ 


ply threw oft the bearskins he had 
worn on the journey and slipped on a 
small suit of fig leaves, which he said 
were the regular overalls worn by all 
the workmen in that hot country. It 



TEE MAN IN THE BOAT, 
did not take the boys long to find out 
why the place was called Tinglebox- 
ville, for all the homes were made of 
the boxes Avliicli had been used in 
bringing doAvn the carefully packed ice 
from the North Pole, and Avhenever 
you touched them you received an elec¬ 
tric shock that made you tingle all 
over. 

They were just starting for the big 
factory of the Timbuctoo and North 
Pole Candy and Ice Cream Supply 
Company (Limited) when Georgie hap¬ 
pened to look out across the sea that 
Avas close by and he saw the most 
wonderful kind of a boat, and sitting 
a^A r ay out on the long pole that sticks 
out in front of a boat was the queerest 
little fat man, with a great big, red, 
fat face, that kept laughing all the 
time. Who do you think it was? 


Animals On Sentinel Duty. 

It is well knoAvn that many animals 
appoint one or more of their number to 
act as sentinels to guard against sur¬ 
prise while the rest are asleep or feed¬ 
ing or at play. Among the animals— 
using the word in its Avidest sense— 
that are thus prudent may be named 
the following:—Wasps, ants, chamois 
and other antelopes, prairie dogs, Avild 
horses, rooks, swans, Australian cocka¬ 
toos, zebras, quails, certain monkeys, 
flamingoes, New Zealand silver eyes, 
shags and other birds; marmots, mouf- 
on and other sheep, seals, African 
wild cattle, huanacoes, elephants, &c. 
These watchers have been fitly called 
real guardians of the safety of their 
fellows. 
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BIG MEN IN BEAUFORT S. C« 

The Chief of Police Is 6ft. 9 in. and 
There are Others. 

The little town of Beaufort, S. C., a 
few miles from Port Royal, and one of 
the earliest settlements in this Country, 
has produced more men of exception¬ 
ally great height than any other place 
of double the inhabitants in the world. 
Her tallest representative was in the 
Confederate army. He is in Colum¬ 
bia now, and according toa authentic 
records obtainable, he was the tallest 
soldier in modern armies of the world, 
having an advantage of one inch over 
Capt. Oswald Ames, of the second light 
guards of England, who was 6 feet 8 
inches, and headed the queen’s jubilee 
procession. The tallest man in the 
United States army, regular or volun¬ 
teers, in the war with Spain was 0 
feet 6 inches. Jacob Eberliardt of Col¬ 
umbia, 6 feet 6 inches, VOluntered, but 
the surgeons said he was out of pro¬ 
portion, and would not accept him. 
Under army regulations, he would have 
been required to weigh 210 pounds. 

Eldred S. Pickling, formerly of Beau¬ 
fort, and for many years after the War 
chief of police at Columbia, and still 
on the force, is 6 feet 9 inches in his 
stockings. A man of medium height 
can walk under his arms extended 
horizontally. Mr. Pick ing’s father, an 
eminent lawyer, was 6 feet 5 inches, 
while other members of the family are 
exceptionally tall. When he was fif¬ 
teen years old Mr. Pickling says he 
went with his father 'to Charleston. 
They were in the lobby of the old Mills 
House, when several other Beaufort 
men came in. Some one remarked 
that it was the largest gathering of 
Beaufortonians he had seen that day, 
and suggested that they try how far 
they could walk up King street. Six 
of them started out, but before going 
half a dozen blocks up the street, had 
to enter stores and separate. The 
crowd following blocked the street. “I 
was not nearly grown then,” says Air. 
Pickling, “and only measured 6 feet 
6 inches, but the tallest man was 6 
feet 7 inches. Two were 0 feet 6 inches 
and the shortest 6 feet 3 inches. 

E, S. Pic'.: ling entered the Confeder¬ 
ate army in 1861 in the famous Hamp¬ 
ton Legion, going with it to Virginia. 
It may be remarked here that the 
Hampton Legion of 1,200 men fur¬ 
nished the Confederate army before 
the close of the War with seven gener¬ 
als, as follows: Wacle Hampton, colo¬ 
nel; Stephen D. Lee, captain; Mart W. 
Gary, captain; G. M. Logan, second 
lieutenant; Johnson Pettigrew, private. 

On returning from Virginia, Lieut. 
Pickling entered the Beaufort artillery 
and thereafter was at Port Sumpter 
participating in many of the eventful 
incidents of that time. On a beautiful 
drinking fountain, erected on the bat¬ 
tery ill Charleston by the Women of 
Charleston to the men, living and dead, 
who first used the torpedo boat in 
Charleston Her o’\ and so in the World 
appears the name of Eldred S. Pick¬ 
ling—of all those names he is the only 
one living. 

When the nameless confederate ram 
attempted to sink the union Ironsides 
in Charleston, Lieut Pickling was in 
command of the fighting men of the 
boat. The anchor chains of the Iron¬ 
sides entangled the torpedo of the 
Confederate vessel, and the Ironsides 
Was struck by a slanting and harm¬ 
less blow. 

Speaking of Beaufort men, Mr. Pick¬ 
ling says that when he was a hoy Mr. 
Cuthbert of Beaufort told him that he 
was the centre file of the olel Beaufort 


artillery When that organization 
turned out in 1825 to meet Lafayette. 
Mr. Cuthbert was 6 feet 1 inch, and 
there were seventy-four men of great¬ 
er height in the artillery, whose menu 
bership was 150. 

Some big men lack courage, but that 
has never been charged in this case. 
Fourth of July, 1881, Chief of Police 
Pickling, armed with a baseball bat, 
went to the rescue of one of his men, 
being beaten to death by a mob of 
drunken negroes. He did rescue him. 
Then the negroes came at him with 
knives drawn. The leaders were two 
giants; they were laid low when they 
entered a six-foot circle. The others 
halted, and a bloody riot was averted. 

Columbians still talk of a wagon 
yard riot of sixteen years ago, when 
white desperadoes swore they would 
not be arrested, and had punished 
half a dozen policemen before the ar¬ 
rival of the chief. He stalked in with 
a club, broke heads right and left, col¬ 
lared the two wanted and brought 
them out. There are many similar 
incidents ot‘ great courage and gigan¬ 
tic strength related of him in peace 
and war. 


A Novel Timepiece. 

Henry Block, of Brooklyn, N. Y., had 
the photographs of his children put 
on the dial of his watch in place of the 
figures which ordinarily appear there. 
The fact that he lias twelve children 
suggested to him this novel way of 
keeping their pictures always in sight. 
To get all the photographs on the dial 
he had to have a watch made to order 



A NO VET, WATCH. 

larger than those usually found in the 
jewelry stores. Then the reduced pho¬ 
tographs of liis children, the oldest one 
representing the numeral one, were 
placed on the dial in the order of their 
birth. Mr. Bloch is proud of his novel 
timepiece. 


Was Looking Ahead. 

“No, we couldn’t agree,” sighed the 
man. “I said I wasn’t worthy of her, 
and she said I was. For the sake of 
harmony I yielded my opinion and said 
I was worthy of her, and she, not to 
be outdone in generosity, I suppose, 
yielded her opinion and said I wasn’t.” 
—Detroit Journal. 


Your mother agrees with me exact¬ 
ly, Johnny,” said his father, proceed¬ 
ing to trim the twigs from a tough 
switch. “She thinks, with me, that 
you need a good trouncing,. and you 
are going to get it, my son.” 

“Yes,” bitterly exclaimed Johnny, 
“You. and maw always agrees when it 
comes to lickin’ me. You and maw’s 
the whole thing. I don’t never have 
no show. The famTy’s run by a 
trust!” 


A MAGIC NUMBER. 


Strange Things That Can Be Done With 
C ertain Figures. 

Everybody knows the tricks that can 
be played with the number 9—that 
mysterious property known as the 
power of nine.” But strange things 
are sometimes discovered with regard 
to other numbers, even where we get 
into hundreds and thousands. There 
is the number 142,857, for instance. At 
first sight one would not suspect it of 
anything singular; it is only when we 
take to multiplying it that we discover 
its power. We shall find that if we 
multiply it by any number, from one 
up to six, we shall arrive at products 
expressed by exactly the same figures 
as the original. Net only so, but, with 
the exception that a different figure 
leads off each time, the order of figures 
is the same: 

142,857 multiplied by 1 is, of course, 

the same. , 

142.857 multiplied by 2 is 285,714. 

112.857 multiplied by 3 is 428,571. 

112,857 multiplied by 4 is 571,128. 

112,857 multiplied by 5 is 711,285. 

112,857 multiplied by 6 is So <,112. 

But with this multiplying by 6 the 
strangeness stops, though the result of 
multiplying the number by 7 gives the 
rather oad figure of 999,999, simply 
lacking one io make the million. If 
the process is carried further and the 
number is multiplied by 8, 9, 10 11, 
etc., the result will be almost as start¬ 
ling as in the case of the smaller mul¬ 
tipliers. 


That Famous Blackbird Pie. 

An interpreter of Mother Goose says; 

“The ■four-and-twenty blackbirds’ 
represent the four-and-twenty hours. 
The ‘bottom of the pie’ is the world, 
While the ‘crust’ is the sky that over¬ 
arches it. 

“The ‘opening of the pie’ is the day 
dawn, When the birds begin to sing 
and Surely such a sight is fit for a 
king. 

“The ‘king.’ who is represented as 
sitting in his counting house, counting 
out his money, is the sun, while the 
gold pieces that slip through his tinge s 
as he counts them, are the golden sun¬ 
beams. 

“The ‘queen’ is the moon, and the 
honey with which she regales herself 
is the moonlight. 

“The industrious maid, who is in the 
garden hanging out the clothes, is day- 
dawn, and the clothes are the clouds. 

“The ‘blackbird’ who so tragically 
ends the song by ‘nipping off lier nose’ , 
is the sunset. 

“So we have the whole day, if not in 
a nutshell, in a pie.” 

Whoever thought Mother Goose 
taught lessons iu astronomy! 

Professional Ethles. 

“Say,” says the gentleman with the 
check shirt, plaid suit and thunderous 
diamonds, “if you will go in with me, 
I’ve got a guy that we can work for a 
couple of thousand in a poker game, 
and you can have half.” 

“Sir!” replied the young lawyer, 
“this is a personal insult!” 

“Excuse me,” continued the wily 
tempter. “Of course, I didn’t mean 
this here as a personal affair. We will 
call it retaining you professionally.” 

“Er—how much did you say he had?” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 

a reriinenr Inquiry. 

Newlywed (complacently)— Oh, of 
course, all women have sharp tongues 
—“every rose has it’s thorn,” you 
know. 

Oldtimer (dryly)—And have you no¬ 
ticed yet how a rose will fade but a 
thorn won’t?—Puck. 
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FREEDOM! 

They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak, 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing and abuse 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 

Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 

And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 

No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 

And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


THE MAREORAMA. 


One of the Attractions at the Paris Ex* 
position—A Land Steamer. 

One of the attractions of the Paris 
exposition of 1900 will be Hugo 
d’Alesi’s “Mareorama,” the principal 
feature of which will consist of a large 
ocean steamer, the passengers upon 
which will have an opportunity of 
making a voyage from Marseilles to 
Constantinople; that is to say, an im¬ 
aginary voyage, since the vessel will 
not move forward at all, the illusion 
of sailing being introduced by an ar¬ 
rangement that has already been em¬ 
ployed upon the spectacular stage. 

The vessel will be mounted upon a 
spherical pivot, and the only motions 
that it •will have will be those of pitch¬ 
ing and rolling, which will be given it 
through the maneuvering of four pis¬ 
tons. 

It will be surrounded with genuine 
boiling and foaming water; and in the 
ventilators will be placed sea wreck 
and algae, traversed by a current of 
air that "will become impregnated with 
marine odors. 

The spectators, or passengers rather, 
will walk about at their pleasure or 
sit at ease in chairs upon the deck, 
Avhich will reproduce that of a genuine 
steamer with the minuest accuracy, 
with all the details of masts, rigging, 
smoking and vibrating funnel, and a 
crew executing various maneuvers at 
the command of an experienced cap¬ 
tain. 

At the same time, to the starboard 
and port of the vessel will unroll can¬ 
vases 50 feet in height, painted with 
all the perfection that might be ex¬ 
pected from the brush of M d’Alesi, 
and representing the port of Marseilles 
flying to the rear, Frioul, Chateau d’lf 
and fishermen’s boats, and then the 
high seas and the Algerian and Tunis¬ 
ian coasts toward which the vessel 
will be apparently steering. 

Over half a mile of canvas will un¬ 
fold all the sites and episodes of this 
picturesque voyage. Every one is ac¬ 
quainted with the phenonieon: the dis¬ 
placement of an object which occupies 
the entire field of vision gives the sta¬ 
tionary spectator the impression that, 
he himself is moving. 

It is the intention to change I he can¬ 
vases after the exposition is over, and 
then, perhaps, make a trip to the north 
pole.—(Revue International des Expo¬ 
sitions de 1900. 


One of the Things She Does. 

It makes a man turn cold at the man¬ 
ner in which a woman puts his hard 
earned money into a pocketbook, car¬ 
ries it loosely in hand and leaves it on 
the first counter she reaches.—-Atchison 
Globe. 


SLATE TRICK EXPOSED 

The Writing Tests Are Very Simply 
Performed. 

The -easiest trick at the wonderful 
“slate writing tests” is done very 
simply. After both sides of the slate 
have been cleaned, the false flap is 
dropped on to the table, the side which 
is then uppermost being covered with 
cloth similar to the table top, where 
it will remain unnoticed, or the flap 
is allowed to fall into a second slate 
with which the first is covered. In the 
latter case no cloth is pasted on the 
flap. Sometimes the flap is covered 
with a piece of newspaper and is al¬ 
lowed to drop into a newspaper lying 
on the table, then the newspaper con¬ 
taining the flap is carelessly removed, 
thus doing away with any trace of 
trickery. 



Another scheme is to have the writ¬ 
ing put on an ordinary slate, then 
covered with thin silk of the same 
color. It is fastened at the corner 
with wax. A thin string is secured 
under it and fastened to the opposite 
wrist of the “medium.” He extends 
his arm, the string draws the covering 
into his sleeve and the slate is passed 
around for inspection. 

Still another method is to obtain a 
piece of cloth painted with a kind of 
paint known as liquid slating, which, 
when dry and hard, is for all the world 
like the real article. This cloth is 
twice the length of the slate and just 



REMOVING THE SIEK. 

the exact width. The two ends of the 
cloth are united with cement, so as 
to make an endless piece or loop. 
There is a small rod or roller in both 
the top and bottom pieces of the frame, 
the ends being made hollow to receive 
them. Over these rollers runs the 
cloth, stretched firmly and tightly. 
Just where the cloth is joined or ce¬ 
mented is a little black button or stud 
of hard rubber or leather. This al¬ 
lows the cloth to be pushed up and 
down, bringing the back to the front; 
and by doing so quickly the writing 
which is written on the cloth at the 
rear of the frame is made to come to 
the front in plain view. 


City vs. Country IRovs. 

The city-bred boy, and we are refer¬ 
ring to the great majority, goes to 
regular labor at so early an age that 
the laws of nearly every State con¬ 
tain restrictions upon' his employment 
until he has attained a certain age. 
Yet no one believes, who has taken the 
trouble to investigate, that these laws 
are strictly observed. Let any one 
stand in the vicinity of large shops 
and factories just before business com¬ 
mences. or at the close of working 
lwurs. and see the large numbers of 
very young boys, and girls too, sup¬ 
posed to be over 14 years of age but 
who are evidently one or two years 
younger, who work six days in the 
week, and from eight to ten hours a 
day, and he will begin to understand 
what the average boy in the city has 
to go through before his attendance 
at school should have ceased. 

Very few city fe >ys remain at school 
longer than necev ary to pass through 
the first eight grades of the common 
school, and may never reach that point 
before they are compelled to leave and 
begin their life’s labor. In this place 
they pay more attention than usual to 
the' education of the young, with fac¬ 
tory inspection to prevent the employ¬ 
ment of boys and girls under 14 years 
of age, and a compulsory school law, 
yet not two-hirds of the pupils ever 
reach the eighth grade of the common 
schools, and less than 10 per cent of 
those who attend the common schools 
ever enter the high schools of the city. 

The struggle for existence beg'ns forr 
or five years earlier in the city than 
in the country. The average country 
boy attends school longer, has more 
leisure time, lives better, and has to 
consider much less the question of ex¬ 
istence than the great mass of city 
boys. We know this to be the case 
from actual observation. Then the 
country boy, when he goes to work, 
is not driven as the. average boy in 
the shop or factory is* As for the 
strength and powers of endurance of 
the two classes, it is developed much 
earlier in the cityHhan in the country 
boy. If he strong men of the country 
are to be found in the great machine 
shops, foundries, blacksmith shops. 
* etc., as the result of continuous and 
extraordinary physical exertion. The 
farmer has less muscle, but better 
health and a stronger conslitution. 

The boy on the farm, and the man, 
too. have more liberty, less worry, 
sounder health, and their labor is less 
exacting than if they were living in 
the city. The boy who leaves the farm 
to have an easier time will surely meet 
with disappointment. It is true the 
city offers greater opportunities to the 
ambitious and enterprising than the 
country, but the price for them is 
health, peace and mind, and length of 
years is a high one and is sure to be 
exacted—St. Louis Republic. 

Tobacco Mailt as a Floral EmbleniT~^ 

“There is one flower,” says a writer 
in a London paper, “which has ap¬ 
parently been overlooked by Ameri¬ 
cans in their search for a suitable 
floral emblem, which I think is worthy 
of their attention. I refer to that of 
the tobacco plant (nicotiana) in its 
many varieties. It is handsome; the 
plant is, I believe, indigenous to Ameri¬ 
ca, and its importance as the solace 
of the human race is indisputable. 


Coal vs. Man. 

An interesting calculation has been 
made, which shows that a pound of 
good coal equals the work of one man 
for one day. One square mile of a 
seam of coal only 4 feet deep would 
exceed the work of 1,000,000 men for 
20 years. 
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CAT'S BEHAVIOR 


The Idiosyncrasies of a Coon Kitten 

* , ‘ r ; ' ' . : ! ~ V 

of-Exclusive Habits, 

. ■ a ,, : 

Billy Is a beautiful ’coon kitten, 
brown and gray; be comes from Maine 
and be is a gentleman of color, for be 
has lovely manners. He never cater¬ 
wauls like most felines, but speaks in 
a soft low voice, replying to every 
member of the family in the best way 
be can. He walks upstairs to the bed¬ 
room and says good morning—“Mia¬ 
ou w!” Then he runs down and takes 
bis seat at the table and eats much bet¬ 
ter than some children, never spilling 
anything on his beautiful shirt front 
of fur that is like thistledown or gray 
chiffon ruffles with lace frills, so soft 
and fluffy. 

His ears are like brown satin. Billy’s 
tail is like a fox’s, so thick and bushy. 
Some one puts little bits of bread all 
along the edge of the table, and Billy 
takes these one by one and raises them 
to his little pink mouth. Sometimes 
he eats fish or pieces of meat from a 
butter plate, perched on his high chair 
and replying from time to time to all 
questions with a soft “Miapuwf'' His 
big, round eyes see everything, and his 
ears are as sharp as those of his grand¬ 
father, the wildcat. 

Billie is very fond of ice cream, ahd 
begs for it as he does for cold potatoes, 
on his hind paws. He catches the 
pieces and eats them just as a squirrel 
eats nuts. 

Last summer his heavy coat dis¬ 
tressed him greatly, and he tried hard 
to keep cool. He searched around and 
discovered the best spot in the house 
and slept on top of the refrigerator 
whenever the weather was at its hot¬ 
test. His mistress combed him every 
day to keep him free from fleas, and 
he couched along the window sill, first 
on his back and then on his side, to 
enjoy the sensation, purring with 
closed eyes. When she stopped he put 
up his paw to remind her to go on. 

Billy’s friends are the choicest of 
neighbors. He will play with none but. 


Angora and Maltese kittens', and any 
scrubby pussie who hangs around the 
porch waiting for him is disdainfully 
left alone. His “chums” live in a 
brown stone stable across the street, 
and every night about seven o’clock he 
runs over, returning about ten. No one 
can catch him or steal him for'his Wild 
blood makes him very timid. Hd looks 
when he starts, no people or cars be¬ 
ing near, like a big brown muff being 
thrown across the street, so fast does 
be run. His full name is William Mc¬ 
Kinley. Had he come a little later he 
might have been a Dewey, but Billy 
suits his cute, bright ways. 


A VALUABLE EELIC- 


A PRICELESS HAIR FROM THE GREAT 
MAHOMET’S BEARD. 

<S A Talisman That Has More Than 

Once Saved My Life, and Has Also 

Brought Me Good Fortune ” Says 

The Owner, Mr. Tahar. 

A hair from the great Mahomet’s 
beard is now in New York. 


It has been here for weeks and its 
occult presence may account for some 



of the funny things that have happen¬ 
ed in that time. 


The hair was brought to this coun¬ 
try by Hadji Tahar, a Moorish mer¬ 
chant in New York. It is several 
inches long, a faded gray-brown in 
color, and, despite its great age of 1,300 
years, it is in good preservation. 

Mr. Tahar keeps it in an elaborate 
inlaid case, which is in turn inclosed 
in six other cases, each separately 
locked by a different key. 

Nobody needs to be told that Ma¬ 
hometans swear “by the heard of the 
Prophet.” It is in their eyes the most 
potent of charms, and Mr. Tahar firm- 
iy believes that this single hair of it 
- has brought good luck in turn to one 
trine after another of desert dwellers, 
working many miracles, until it came 


into his keeping. It has saved his life. 
He never goes on a journey without 

it. . 

“The relic was laid away in the sixth 
century,” said Hadiji Tahar to a news¬ 
paper man, “in a shrine of the Kaaba 
at Mecca, the holiest spot on earth, 
where it was watched day and night 
by seven priests, each of whom kept 
one of the keys.” 

Holding the relic carefully, Mr. Ta¬ 
har showed it to the reporter. The 
outer box is of wood, dark and polish¬ 
ed. The last one of the series is of 
platinum, and looks like a solid piece 
of metal. A sacrilegious hand could 
not break it open by hammering, but 
when its owner touches the secret 
spring it flies open at once. 

“There is but one other relic like it 
in the world,” said Hadji Tahar. “It 
is sung in Moslem song and celebrated 
in history. I would part with my life 
rather than lose this Ik tie case. I have 
made six trips to Morocco; I have 
often been in tie idly danger—ship¬ 
wrecked twice and thrown among 
lepers and yellow-fever patients. 

“Once when I was wrecked in the 
Mediterranean I was one of the few 
who survived. It was the talisman 
that saved me. I have been success¬ 
ful in trade with its help. I am never 
without it.” 

The Bishop Under Suspicion. 

A Rochester woman vouches for the 
following story of an experience that 
Bishop Potter, of New York had in 
Connecticut: 

Some time ago, the story goes, the 
Bishop went on a visit to friends in 
Connecticut. While there he was ask¬ 
ed to preach iii a small church near 
Stonington. The main support of the 
little parish was a wealthy w r idow, a 
devout church woman, and a friend of 
the Bishop. She invited the prelate to 
dinner, adding that she would consider 
it a. privilege to offer him shelter over 
night. As the next train out of the 
hamlet left at 7 o’clock Monday morn¬ 
ing, the Bishop accepted her invita¬ 
tion. 

A couple of hours after the Bishop 
had left the house of Mrs. H., who was 
a woman of a somewhat impetuous 
nature, discovered that a hairbrush 
and comb were missing from the room 
occupied the previous night by Bishop 
Potter. 

Hardly realizing what she was do¬ 
ing, the woman hurriedly dispatched 
the following note to the Bishop in 
New York: 

“Dear Bishop: Is it possible hair¬ 
brush and comb were put in your grip 
by mistake?” 

The following day Mrs. H. received 
this reply by telegram: “Poor, but 
honest. Look in the upper drawer.” 


A Gentle Reminder. 

Father (calling from the head of the 
stairs at 1.30 iA. M.)-Fannie! 

Fannie—Yes, papa; wnat is it? 

Father—I wish you would ask that 
young man where lie would like to 
have his trunk put when it comes. 


Sleeps Slow. 

A servant girl in a Birmingham fam¬ 
ily was ta-.en to task for oversleeping 
herself. 

“Well, me’am,” she said. “I sleep 
very slow, and so it takes me a long 
while to get one night’s rest.” 

“I feel like a store with a bargain 
sale.” groaned Tommy, as he ap¬ 
proached from the pantry, the imme¬ 
diate surroundings of his mouth being 
a suspicions dark red. *. 

“What’s the matter, my dear?” 

“Jam inside.” _ _ u 
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Expense «*f Parliam«->*«. 

A paragraph going the rounds of 
European papers is intended to show 
that popular government through a 
representative legislature is generally 
more expensive than nmnarHiieal gov¬ 
ernment. According to this view the 
most expensive parliament in Europe 
is that of France. The Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate cost nearly 
$1,500,000 each year. Russia, which 
has no parliament in the American 
and English sense, saves this item of 
expense, a saving which must seem 
to most persons insignificant when 
compared with the ml vantages 
derived. 

One reason why the French Assent 
bly is so expensive is its extensive 
membership . There are 300 Senators 
and 584 Deputies, a total in excess of 
800. The salary paid each is 0,000 
francs, or $1,800 a year—$200 less than 
was paid New York Assemblyman bo- - 
fore consolidation. French legislators 
also have free passes on the railroads. 
Italian legislators receive no salary, 
but have free transportation on rail 
road. The cost of the Italian Parlia¬ 
ment was 2,100,000 lires last year, or 
about $420,000. The Holland legisla¬ 
ture is in two branches, the First and 
Second Chambers of the State Cen- 
eral. The former comprises 50 mem¬ 
bers who receive 10 guilders a day 
during the session, and the second 100 
members, who receive 2.000 guilders a 
year and their mileage. A Dutch 
guilder is approximately two-fifths of 
a dollar, and the total expenditure of 
the Dutch Parliament is $300,000 a 
year in the equivalent of American 
money. As might be expected. Spain 
has an elaborate parliamentary sys¬ 
tem, whereby not alone do the elected 
representatives of the people (for of 
such of the people as vote) have places 
in the Cortes, but also those who, 
without being elected, receive a cumu¬ 
lative vote in several . districts suffi¬ 
cient to have elected them in one. 
Spain expended last year 1,640,000 
pesetas for its Cortes, equivalent fo 
about $350,000. Portugal expended .for 
parliamentary services about $100,000, 
and Austria, with two Chambers, one 
in Vienna and the other in Budapest, 
about 4,000,000 florins, of which 2,300.- 
000 was for the Austrian Reichsrath, 
and 1,700,000 for the Hungarian Par¬ 
liament. The members of the lower 
Australian house, ostensibly a repre¬ 
sentative body, receive 10 florins a 
day for their services and get besides 
a mileage on Austrian railroads. By 
the official valuation of the United 
States Treasury an Austrian florin is 
worth 20 cents, so that an Austrian 
lawmaker receives substantially (the 
question of milage apart) the same pay 
as the law of the United States fixes 
as a minimum for laborers on some 
of its public works. 

The members of the Swedish Parlia¬ 
ment number 150 in the upper and 
250 Tn the lower branch. The former 
get no pay: the latter receive 1.200 
crowns, or $300 a year, and if the ses¬ 
sion lasts longer than four months 
they receive 10 crowns additional for 
each day of actual service. A Swed¬ 
ish crown is worth about 26 cents, and 
this means an addition of $2.60 a day 
for legislative overtime. England 
snends about $260,000 a year for the 
British Parliament, the members of 
which serve without salary. The Ger¬ 
man Reichstag, one branch of which 
represents the pol.tical divisions of the 
country, and the other branch the 
voters, costs about $100,000 a year. 
Belgium spends $180,000 for this pur¬ 
pose. and Greece 500,000 dracbmal for 
its Chambers of Deputies, the equiva¬ 
lent of $100,000. The. United States 


have HO Senators and 350 Congressmen 
approximately with an annual salary 
account of $2,500,000. exclusive of the 
expenditures for clerks, secretaries, 
stationary, mileage and like ex¬ 
penses. 


A RECORD BREAKER. 

m&a it ' fF 

AROUND THE WORLD IN THIRTY- 
THREE DAYS, 

The Present Around the World Time 
i 9 Just Double That) Being 00 
Days—But Faster Communications 
Will Soon LoWer This. 

A new world record will soon be 
broken. Prince Hilkoff, Russian Min¬ 
ister of Communications, stated that 
when the new Siberian railway is com¬ 
pleted it will be possible to travel 
around the world in thirty-three days. 

Prince Hilkoff arranges his thirty- 
three-day itinerary as follows: 

Bremen, by rail to St. Petersburg, 
one and one half days; St. Petersburg 
to Vladivostock, ten days; Vladivo- 
stoclc to San Francisco, ten days; San 
Francisco to New York, four and one 
half days; New York to Bremen, seven 
days; making a total of thirty-three 
days for the trip. 

In calculating this l*un Prince Hil¬ 
koff estimates speed on the Siberian 
railw r ay at the very modest rate of but 
forty-eight kilometers, or thirty miles, 



per hour. Faster communication both 
by sea and land will doubtless soon re¬ 
duce the minimum time to thirty days. 

The present round-the-world time¬ 
table is as follows: 

New York to Southampton, six days; 
Southampton to Brindisi, three and 
one half days; Brindisi to Yokohama 
by Suez Canal, forty-two days; Yoko¬ 
hama to San Francisco, ten days; San 
Francisco to New York, four and one 
half days; making a total of sixty-six 
days. 

It might fairly be said, however, that 
one sees much more of the world in 
going about it by the present route. 


“Why, Willie,” asked a woman of 
her nephew, aged 4, “what are you 
crying about? Tell auntie all your 
troubles, and perhaps I can help you.” 

“N-no you c-can’t,” sobbed the little 
fellow; “I’ve g-got on my Su-Sunday 
c-clotbes. ami m-mamma says I’ve g- 
got to k-keep them c-clenn. and I c- 
can’t have u-no fun, s-so I c-can’t.” 


A Brutal Bachelor. 

Aunt Jane—It’s so pleasant to have a 
>aby in the house. 

Walker—How can it be pleasant 
.vhen there is a continual squall?— 
Boston Transcript. 


His Awful Grammar. 



BAD GRAMMAR. 


Miss Hen was sitting on her nest, 

As Doctor Drake came by. 

“You are a Quack,” said she in jest; 

Said Dr. Drake, “You lie.” 

“Dear me, sueli grammar,” laughed 
Miss Hen, 

“Quite fills me with dismay; 

You should have raised your hat, and 
then 

Said, ‘Ah, Miss Hen. you lay.’-” 

—New York Herald. 


How To Guess. 

Here is a pretty way of telling in 
Which hand a person holds an odd or 
even number of coins, which if well 
understood by the performer, so that 
he can vary the same, may be shown 
Very effectively. 

Tell a person to hold an even num¬ 
ber of coins in one hand, an odd num¬ 
ber in the other, and you will find out 
Which hand holds the odd number. 

You tell him to mutiply the number 
in his right hand by the odd number, 
and to multiply the number in his left 
hand by any even number, and to tell 
you how much the two products added 
together amount to . You may now go 
Into some hocus-pocus calculation or 
explanation regarding the figures men¬ 
tioned, which will mystify him, but all 
you need to note is whether the sum 
mentioned is odd or even, as It tells 
whether the sum in his right hand is 
odd or even If he said 792 you know 
that he holds an even number of coins 
In his right hand. If he should say 
551. his right hand holds an odd num¬ 
ber. and. as a matter of course, the 
left hand hand holds the reverse. 

By changing the order, says the New 
York Journal, and sometimes telling 
him to multiply the number in his left 
hand by an odd number, which would 
reverse your reply, you can conceal the 
trick. Another way Is to say: “Take 
an odd number of coins in one hand, 
an even number In the other. Now 
treble the number in the right hand 
and double the number In the reft, and 
tell me how many there would be.” 

I have met many persons who could 
not get it through their heads why this 
Is so. but when it Is clearly understood 
It may be extended in many ways to 
make other tricks, and involve a sim¬ 
ple mathematical principle necessary 
to students of puzzleology. 


Amount of Powder to Propel Projectile. 

The amount of powder required to 
propel cannon projectiles is about half 
the weight of the projectile. A pro¬ 
jectile four inches in diameter weighs 
33 pounds; five inches, 50 pounds; six 
inches. 100 pounds; eight inches, 250 
pounds; ten inches, 500 pounds, twelve 
incites, 850 pounds: thirteen inches, 
1.100 pounds; sixteen inches, 2,378 

'fc.aiiJs, ' 

Efffct* of Discipline 

“What a placid face your married 
daughter has!” 

“Yes, her three children have got 
her so she obeys beautifully.”—Chica- 
ax» Record, 
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HOW TILLIE GREW FAT 


Granny’s Cream Was tlie Cause at 

Least So Grandpa Said. 

“She must go to the country and fat¬ 
ten with the little calves and lambs.” 
the doctor said, nodding his head de¬ 
cisively. 

He slid his eyeglasses up from the 
tip to the top of his nose, and looked 
at Tilly’s poor, little thin cheeks 
through them. 

“And drink cream right off from the 
tops of granny’s milk pans,” he added. 

Granny’s! It made the thin, little 
cheeks blush to hear dear, gentle 
grandma called such a—a homely 
name. But to go down to grandma’s— 
Tilly listened hard. She was won¬ 
dering what mamma was going to an¬ 
swer. And then she heard— 

“Right away,, doctor?” 

“To-morrow morning, I should say- 
early train.” 

“Well’ mamma said. Two little val¬ 
ley’s were beginning to grow be - ween 
hei eves. That almost always m» ant 
“I’ll see.” 

And so it happened That the very next 
morning, on the early train, she and 
Tilly were whizzing and panting 
toward grandma’s. The pair of lean, 
pale cheeks were all aglow with excite¬ 
ment. Every single minute they were 
getting nearer and nearer— There! 
lots more telegraph poles had hurried 
by! 

There had been no time to send word 
they were coming; and so they must 
take the old stage and go jouncing 
down the dusty road. The very last 
jounce landed them right into grand¬ 
ma’s arms. 

“The dear land!” grandma cried out. 
And then she got Tilly into her arms 
and cried over her, as grandmothers 
do. 

■ “She’s come down to fatten with the 
bossies, mother,” said mamma, laugh¬ 
ing. “Can she drink all the cream off 
the tip-top of your milk-pan?” 

“Two pans—three, four pans!” cried 
grandpa’s big voice behind them. And 
then there were more love-words with 
more periods after them. 

' :The fattening began right away. It 
was dinner time; and at Tilly’s place 
was the cunningest little tumbler, full 
to the brim of rich yellow cream. It 
was there at supper, too; and that 
time grandma slyly filled it up after 
each sip. 

“We’ll have those cheeks as round as 
oranges in a jiffy!” grandpa said. 

“By to-morrow morning?” asked 
mamma, laughing down into Tilly’s 
sober face, 

“Wait and see,” smiled dear grand¬ 
ma. ... 

If they had known— But that is 
telling! 

Tilly went to bed early, and woke up 
early. How astonished she was to find 
herself at grandma’s, but, oh, dear me 
—not nearly as astonished as she was 
when she caught a glimpse of her face 
in the looking glass. 

“Oh-h!” squealed Tilly. 

She gave one more look and then 
went to find mamma. 

“Mamma! mamma!” See me!”- she 
shouted. ‘“Look ,at my cheeks! They 
did grow fat in a night!” 

And then it was'mamma's turn to 
gay “Oh-h!” She said it twice. For 
Tilly’s cheeks were round as round 
could he. They stood out on both side.s 
like big, soft puffs. 

“Come with me, quick!” said mam¬ 
ma, With a, little groan. And she hur¬ 
ried Tilly away to the kitchen. 

She got a teaspoon and the vinegar- 
cruet, and poured out a little of the 
clear, amber fluid. “Drink it, dear,” 


she said. And Tilly uttered a little 
scream. For the vinegar flew down her 
throat and then flew up again to her 
ears; and, oh! how it bit them. 

“I was afraid so,” cried mamma, sor¬ 
rowfully. They were having them on 
our streets at home.” 

When grandma and grandpa came in, 
the vinegar bottle and Tilly’s cheeks 
told everything. 

“Mumps!” murmured grandma. 

And that was how Tilly grew fat in 
one night. But to this day grandpa 
boasts that there’s nothing in all the 
world like his Jersey cream for fatten¬ 
ing folks up. 


THE FLOATING NEEDLE. 

Several Methods of Executing This Simple 
Little T.iiok, 

It is an accepted theory that a solid 
metallic body cannot float on the sur¬ 
face of water. Take a needle and be 
sure that it is devoid of moisture And 
perfectly dry. Gently place it carefully 
on the surface of the water, remove 
the hand just as carefully, and if you 
are fortunate the needle will be seen 
floating as if it was a bit of wood in¬ 
stead of steel. If the hand is not very 



FLOATING THE NEEDLE, 
steady the needle can be lowered to the 
water by two loops of thread, or on 
the prongs of a fork, failing in either 
of these methods, place the needle on 
a piece of cigarette paper, which you 
place on the water. As soon as the 
paper becomes saturated it sinks to 
the bottom, but tlie needle remains 
floating placidly on the top. 


Daring Young Slty Travellers. 

There is probably no more exciting 
sport than ballooning, and there is 
probably no one person that knows 
more about this kind of sky travel 
than Professor King; a well-known 
aeronaut, who has made nearly one 
hundred ascensions. Professor King, 
of course, looks upon ballooning not as 
a sport, but as a science. A reporter 
of the New York Herald was talking 
to him tiie other day and asked him if 
he nad ever taken any young folks on 
any of his trips. 

•*Yes, i iia\ e,” replied the Professor, 
“and 1 can tell you that tlsey have lots 
more nerve than many grown peo¬ 
ple. Another thing. It lias , always 
been my experience that women have 


lots more genuine nerve and grit than 
men. I remember in one of my West¬ 
ern trips a young fellow about four¬ 
teen years old begged of me to let him 
go in the balloon. I tried my best to 
scare him out of it, but he wouldn’t 
scare, and finally obtained his father’s 
consent. We stuck a pretty stiff storm 
that time, but there was never a time 
when my young companion lost his 
head, and he learned more about bal¬ 
looning in one trip than many would 
learn in twenty. 

“While I was out at the World’s 
Fair there was a young girl who used 
to sell catalogues who was very anx¬ 
ious to take an ascension. We started 
from the park about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and shortly after rising 
caught a current that carried us many 
miles out over Lake Michigan. I 
thought I would try and find out what 
kind of material I had with me, and I 
said a good many things that would 
scare most men, and asked her if she 
could swim, but slie not only refused 
to be scared, but speculated on our 
probability of crossing the lake. 

“A revenue cutter was sent out after 
us, but, of course, we knew nothing 
about that Just after dark we caught 
a return current that took ns sailing 
back toward shore. While we were 
still three miles out from the shore, the 
revenue cutter sighted ns with a night 
glass and sent the captain’s yawl after 
us. The man in command of the yawl 
caught hold of our drag rope and we 
towed the whole boat load into shore. 
Then I a-slced the young lady if she did 
not want to get out, but she said ‘No,’ 
and so we lauded several miles inland 
without any trouble. One thing sure: 
You can depend upon it that young 
folks who have nerve have got all 
kinds; at least I have always found it 
so, and I would much rather have them 
in a balloon than any others.” 


The Wood Seller Game. 

A very amusing game is the wood- 
seller, and it is capable of several vari¬ 
ations, including the ever-popvdar for¬ 
feits. Any number of persons may join 
in the game. 

The person who starts the game 
writes the name of some kind of wood 
on a paper, and folds the paper so that 
no one can see the word written upon 
it. He then goes around, all the rest of 
the players being seated and says: 

“I have a load of wood to sell.” 

Each person in turn asks: 1 

“What kind?” 

The answer is: . j 

Find out.” 1 

Then the person mentions one kind, 
and if it happens to be tlie wrong one, 
the woodseller goes to the next, and so 
on, until it is finally guess.-d. right. 
When the right one is named, the one 
naming it becomes woodseller. 

All who make mistakes must pay a 
forfeit to be redeemed at th > end of 
the game. Those who name a wood 
twice pay. The list of woods is a long 
one, but the best known ones are the 
very ones that the players are most 
apt" to overlook in naming them. A 
clever person can make muck fun by 
the manner of calling out his wares, 
and another by witty rejoinders. 


An Exhibition of Great Love 

Mamma—So you think George loves 
you? 

Mildred—Yes; lam sure of it. 

Mamma— What lias lie ever done to 
prove it? 

Mildred—The engines and trucks 
went past here last night, but he didn’t 
care to let go of my hand even long 
enough to run around the corner and 
see where the fire was. 
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GRANDMA AND I. 


My grandma talks of the “good old 
days” 

To me and my little broher Ben; 

But if you won’t tell, I’ll whisper to 
you 

That I’m awfully glad I didn’t live 
then. 

My grandma’s doll couldn’t shut her 
eyes, 

For, you see, they were only daubs 
of paint, 

And her hair was made of raveled 
yarn, 

I tell you, I’m glad that my dolly's 
ain’t! 

Such funny books as they used to have, 

And the pictures weren’t pretty a 
single bit: 

The old New England primer was o::e— 

I guess you’d laugh if you looked 
at it. 

There weren’t any furnaces in church. 

And sometimes grandma would al¬ 
most freeze 

And she says, when she was a child 
like me. 

She never had seen any Christmas 
trees. 

My grandma is dear, and wise, and 
good, 

And I love her a lot, but anyhow, 

I think that the good new times are 
the best, 

And I’m glad that Benny and I live 
now . 


HINTS ON RUNN.inG- 


Alvin Kraenzlein Tells How to Be¬ 
come a Record Breaker. 

Alvin C. Kraenzlein, who made a 
new world’s record in the running 
broad jump, has this to say regarding 
his wonderful powers as an athlete:— 

“From the time when I w r as a very 
small youngster I was very fond of 
athletic sports of all kinds, but at that 
time there were plenty of boys that 
could beat me in short and long dis¬ 
tance running. I determined to make 
a study of running, and become the 
fastest runner in the school. In the 
first place I read a number of hints 
given by trainers, and these I adopted 
as much as -was possible. To begin 
with I was always careful to take care 
of myself, and I never ruined my lungs 
with tobacco or my stomach with cof¬ 
fee every morning. 

“My training at this time was very 
simple, but I think very effective. 
Each morning and night I used to go 
through the setting up exercises that 
are used at West Point, which almost 
every one knows and which so very 
few" practice. Personally I believe 
these exercises to be the best kind of a 
home gymnasium it is possible to have, 
and some of my records, perhaps, may 
be directly attributed to them. Grad¬ 
ually I kept on running and practising, 
until I was acknowledged the fastest 
runner in the school, and I am sure 
that I felt more proud of this distinc¬ 
tion than I have over any of my later 
records. 

“If you are going to quote me as to 
my methods, I won’t know where to 
begin, but first of all I would advise 
anv voung boy to get his body and 
mind so that they will work together at 
all times. By this I mean that the true 
runnel’ or jumper depends upon his 
head quite as much as his legs, for the 
fastest runner when rattled is beaten 
before the race begins. Another thing, 
you want to cultivate confidence in 
your abilities. Go into the race with 
the idea of winning, and if you lose, 
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have it because the ether man could 
run faster and, what is more, admit it. 

“This same admission may he up to 
him in the future, and you will enjoy 
your victory more because vru had to 
work and wait for it. Begin your 
practising by light running, allowing 
plenty of development for yonr lungs. 
Don’t strain yourself at the start, hut 
try to build up a physique and acquire 
a "method of running that can be re¬ 
lied upon when you are in a race. 
Keep your stomach in good order. 
More races are lost from a bad stom¬ 
ach than poor legs. Add to this good 
American sand and faithful and con¬ 
scientious practice and yon may find 
yourself a world’s champion some 
day.” 

Giraffe as a Mimic. 

The giraffe has such powers of mim¬ 
icry that, although its size might be 
supposed to make it a conspicuous ob¬ 
ject for its enemies, the most practiced 
eye has been deceived by the animal’s 
resemblance to one of the dead and 
blasted tree trunks which abound in its 
haunts. Lions have been known to 
gaze long and earnestly at a motionless 
giraffe, and, being unable to decide 
that it was not a 'tree, turn and skulk 
away. 

A Novel Sail Boat. 

In a newly designed sail boat, pat¬ 
ented by a Canadian, the masts and 
rigging are supported on two parallel 
boats, while a third boat placed at the 
rear between the two others is attach¬ 
ed by a framework and turned by a , 
wheel to act as a rudder. 


A Zoological Comedy. 


The missing words complete tlm 
sense and rhyme with each other. 

MR. MOUSE. 

“With fright I feel I’m turning——. 

I wonder what has got my—!” 

MRS. BIRD. 

“Although it may resist and——, 

I mean to have this splendid-!” 


Times Had Improved. 

Said an exasperated father at the 
dinner table: “You children turn up 
your noses at everything on the table. 
When I was a boy, I was glad to get 
enough dry bread to eat.” 

“I say, pa. you are having a much 
better time of it now you are living 
with us, ain’t you?” remarked little 
Tommy. 


A little 4-year-old occupied an upper 
berth in the sleeping car of the Scotch 
express. Awakening once in the mid¬ 
dle of the night his mother asked him 
if he knew where he was. “Tourse I 
do,” lie replied, H’m in the top 
drawer.” 


No bird can fly hick ward without 
turning. The dragon fly, however, can 
do this, and can outstrip the swallow 
in speed. 

A tiger with a glas s eye is in a me¬ 
nagerie at Stuttgart, and looks as 
fierce with his glass eye as with the 
rfiiil one. 


ALLIGATORS PLAY PYRAMID 

• * 

Rules of the Game As It Appears to 
a Spectator. 

Did you ever see the Zoo alligators 
play “pyramid,” or any other of tlieir 
famous games? They wrestle like old- 
time Graeco-Roman boys, and strain 
and struggle in ail sorts of ways at it. 
When, finally, one wins by getting the 
other on his back, a funnier thing oc¬ 
curs. The victor makes a sound like 
escaping steam—alligators’ applause, 
if you please. Then they all become 
st.ll and walch the vanquished bio htr 
squirm to get off his back and onto his 
legs again. If lie’s longer in doing it 
than the gang think is proper, they 
move up in single file and give him a 
jab with their jaws in his upturned 
belly. When finally he gets himself 
righted all hands again set up the 
steam-escaping racket, cheering him 
long and as loud as they did his vic¬ 
tor Their meaning no fight is shown 
by their never hurting each other. 

Another of the great midsummer 
pastimes of these Zoo alligators is 
playing pyramid. The ’gators play 
pyramid several times a day. To see 
it done you’d declare that the ugly 
things had been trained to it. But no. 
It’s just one of the ways of the sporty 
side of their life. The game comes 
on by one of the biggest alligators ut¬ 
tering the steam-liissing noise. This 
calls the others to attention. Then the 
big one says a line or two of alligator 
talk and stretches himself full length 
in the centre of the pen. No sooner 
is this done than a little bit smaller al¬ 
ligator crawls on top of the other and 
stretches out lengthwise, but head to 
tail with the other. The second one 
being settled, he lets off a little steam 
talk, and a third, a little smaller alli¬ 
gator, climbs up on top of the second 
and settles down as the second did. 
They keep this up until six or seven 
have budded themselves into as 
strange and wonderful a pyramid as 
ever an eye beheld. After each one 
has settled on top of the other he lies 
perfectly motionless, so that when the 
pyramid is completed it appears as 
some marvellous carving. 

But this effect lasts only about two 
minutes after the pyramid is finished. 
Then comes a new chapter of the act. 
The Sandow ’gator underneath all, 
starts to crawling. ITe heads for up- 
and-down places in the pen, the game 
clearly being to see how long it will 
take him to jolt liis strange pyramid 
load to pieces. And right here de¬ 
velops what appears to be a strict rule 
of the game. Say there are seven in 
the pyramid, and the sixth from the 
bottom jolts off first, taking, of course, 
the seventh one with him. You’d 
naturally think the game done for that 
sixth and seventh alligator. But not 
at all. It seems that the sixth one is 
in disgrace .for having been shaken off 
before the seventh one, who was on 
top of the heap. Therefore, what does 
the seventh do but cling to the back 
of the sixth, after they’ve-fallen off, 
and proceed to ride Mr. Alligator No. 
ii around the pen until Mr. Sandow 
Alligator has succeeded in dumping 
the whole shooting match. If the 
fourth is shaken off before the fifth, 
the fifth, like the seventh, proceeds to 
ride his disgraced “next” until Sandow 
gets rid of all his load and another 
game is started. 


Enlightened. 

Harry—Papa, wliat is the sWq small 
yoiee? 

Papa—It's the voice in u Mich your 
mother makes suggestions to the cook. 
-Chicago News. 
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Our Great Distribution of 




T O introduce our juvenile magazine, premiums and novelties, 
we have decided to give away several thousand packages 
of Free Samples, one package to each person who writes 
immediately for the same. 

Read the instructions below and note contents of each free 
package, as follows: 

100 Foreign Stamps, Japan, etc. 

1 Set of 8 Japanese Stamps. 

Together with all the following: 

1 Stamp Album. 

4 sample Blank Approval Sheets. 

Samples of new Hinge all bent. 

1 Sample Gum Paper. 

1 Perforation Gauge for detecting counterfeits, 
varieties, etc. Also millimetre scale. 

2 Illustrated Price-Fists of stamps, premium?, etc. 
All the above are free if you read the following instructions. 


Directions for obtaining the foregoing 

Comnloc* One package of the above 
FI CC 4Z7dIll JJ1C&* samples is free to each per¬ 
son who fills out the annexed coupon and sends with it only 
eight cents (coin or stamps) for a three- 
month’s trial subscription to our large, illus¬ 
trated paper The Youth’s Realm, and 
also two 2c stamps to help pay postage and 
wrapping of samples ancl papers. This is 
all necessary to receive the above. 

If you want the 10 books advertised else¬ 
where and these samples also, send 35c 
for a year’s subscription to our paper, and 
send the two 2c stamps extra for postage, 
as above, and we will mail everything ad¬ 
vertised in two separate parcels. Present 
subscribers must extend their subscriptions to receive the free 
gifts, stating what month last subscription began. 

Don’t forget the two 2c stamps. Cut out the coupon now ! 


A Bullard & Co., 97 Pembroke Street, Boston, Mass. 




COUPON No. 40 

Dear Sirs: 

Please send free samples and your 
juvenile publication for three months to— 

Name... 

Town. State. 

St. or Box......;. 


LAMENT OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


My brother Will, he used to be 
The nicest kind of girl. 

He wore a little dress like me 
And had his hair in curl. 

We played with dolls and tea sets then, 
And every kind of toy ; 

But all those good old times are gone; 
Will turned into a boy. 

Mamma had made him little suits, 
With pockets in the pants, 

And cut off all his yellow curls 
And sent them to my aunts, 

And Will, he Was so pleased, T believe 
He almost danced with joy; 

But I must own I didn’t like 
Will turned into a boy, 

1 have to wear frocks just the same, 
And now they’re mostly white. 

I have to sit and just be goon, 

While Will can climb and tight, 

But I must keep my dresses nice 
And Wear my hair in curl; 

Anri, Worse—oh, worstest thing of all— 
I have to stay a girl! 

Knew They VVvsnt "<i .Jam. 

The Duke of Wellington, the great 
general who defeated the Emperor 
Napoleon at the battle of Waterloo, 
was very fond of children. He loved 
to have them as his guests, and they 
loved him, for he seemed to under¬ 
stand without being told jest what 
little boys and girls liked. 

One day when some small visitors 
happened to be in the nursery at 
teirathfleldsaye, his home, be walked 
up and found the youngsters at tea. 
He glanced at the table and noticed 
that there was no jam there. 

Without a word he rang the beli vio¬ 
lently. A footman appeared and stood 
petrified. 

“Plate the goodness to understand,’* 
said the duke in a voice of thunder, 
“that when children are invited to my 
house to tea they are always to have 
jam!” 


Then he departed, and befoie he was 
out of earshot a shout went up that 
must have reminded him of Waterloo, 


High Art Sn Cookery. 

Scalloped Oysters.—Select firm, 
plump oysters, and scallop them evenly 
and neatly with a pair of sharp scis¬ 
sors. Now, with a needle threaded 
■with pink silk, if for a pink tea, or 
blue if you wish Blue Points, work a 
buttonhole stitch rouhd the scallop. 
When finished, press carefully on the 
wrong side with a hot iron. 

Shirred Eggs.—Carefully remove the 
shell from a fresh egg, and hold the 
White and yolk firmly in the left hand, 
Now, with a fine needle and thread, 
gather the material in straight rows 
about half an inch apart. Draw up 
to the required fulness and fasten 
neatly the ends of the thread. 

Snow Pudding.'—Take about four 
quarts, say four and a haif, of fresh 
snow. Wash in several waters and 
put it to soak in hot water over night. 
In the morning knead it up and set by 
the fire to rise, add some melted glue, 
and set aside to cool. 

Chicken Patty.—This dish is a lost 
art, as Patti is no chicken. 

Egg Plant.^-{See hieubator.)—Puck. 

Growtli of Shrubs. 

It is perfectly amazing to notice 
carefully liow much an ordinary shrub 
will grow in a single summer. A silver 
fir 2 y 2 fee- high was lately carefully 
measured, it had put forth 585 new 
shoots, varyirg from % an inch to 
inches each. 


DjUlgM'Olli, 

Doctor—I hope your iiqsband fob 
lowed my prescription. 

Mrs. Chnbtis—No, indeed! If he had 
he would have broken his neck. 

Doctor—Broken bis neck? 

Mrs. Chuhbs—Yes. He threw it out 
of the fourtli-story window. 


50 different genuin 6 
Cuba, Pto. Rico, Philip- 

_ pine Islands, Mexico, 

%HJBfcypt> etc., With small album, only 
5c. App. sheets 50 p.c. Ag’ts wanted. 

New 80 pp. list free. We bUy old stamps and 
collections. Established 1885. 

STANDARD STAMP CO. ST. LOUIS MO. 



We are giving away 



Not one game or one 
|,trick to each person* 
but an assortment of the above making 




500 for each person 

and including— ^-ILLUMINATED &AMES, 
such as Dominoes, Chess, Nine Mert Morris, 
Fox and Geese, etc.; Startling TRICKS oi 
Sleight of Hand for stage and parlor enter¬ 
tainment, chapter of Conundrums, the best 
you have ever seen; PUZZLES, with coi'rect 
answers; STORIES for long evenings; Recipe 
Manual of trade secrets, telling how to make 
such articles as colored inks, glue, baking pow¬ 
der, bluing, paint, tooth powder, candy, etc. etc. 
One of these recipes originally sold for $100.00, 
You have an opportunity to get rich making and 
selling the aftic es described here. Also some 
choice cooking recipes and hundreds of other 
useful and entertainingdeyices, including the 
magic age card; how to memorize dates and num. 
bers by a wonderful discovery invaluable to teach, 
efs and scholars; deftf and dumb alphabet; Some 
good experiments ; etc., etc. Just think Of it, 

of the above free to 
EACH PERSON 

who sends only ten cents for a 
3 -months’ trial subscription to 
oUf great paper for young and old. All We ask is 
that if you like the paper show it to your friends or 
speak a good word for us by way of an advertise, 
ment. This offer is to introduce ourselves to 100,000 
new subscribers. If the above supply of games etc. 
become exhausted before you write to us, we will 
return your money. But we advise you to write 
at once to secure, the above. Address— 



JZEALM,Station A,Boston, Mass* 
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THE PUZZLER. 



No. 308.—Anagrams. 

When ships are stranded near the shore, 

And all on board they try to save, 

We strive to gain the highest points, 

To view the “BOATS bide over” the wave. 


No. 309.—Unfinished Quotations. 



Two poetical quotations, each of two 
lines, selected from a number originally il¬ 
lustrated in Golden Days. The last word 
of each quotation is lacking; it should be 
supplied by taking the sense of what ha$ 
gono before. 

No. 310.—A Word Puzzle. 

My first’s a word oft lisped by baby lips. 

My last makes streams impassable to ships 
Or is the mother of a lowly brood, 

Giving to poor, blind whelps both life and food; 
The same from right to left or left to right, 
When writ in letters or when judged by sight. 
A lady always, though my head lacks sensei 
My end no end has in the present tense. 

The first sad parent of the human race 
Exists with me in name, though not in place. 

I am a word beloved in many a land. 

And noblest men have offered me their hand. 
No grander title e’er on earth hath been, 

For when you mention me you may address a 
queen. _ 

No. 311.—An Hourglass, 

My centrals, reading downward, spell 
the same as my first crossword. 

Crosswords: 1. Babbles. 2. Popular or 
vulgar expressions. 3. Consumed. 4. In 
central. 5. A beverage. <3. To fold. 7. 
Arrayed. 

---■ « 

No. 312.—Queer Addition. 

We’ll take one hundred for a base. 
One-eighth of thousand next we place. 
Next fifty to the line we'll lend. 

Then to the column We’ll append 
One-third of six, and, on my word, 
One-sixth of cipher-Ahow absurd! 

To these we’ll add one-fourth of nine. 
One-fourth of four comes next in line. 
One-fifth of seven, and now we’ll stop 
And add them from the base to top. 
Mechanical appliances 
Are what the quick accountant sees. 

No. 313.—Numerical Enigma. 

A word of nine letters, meaning one who 
waits upon another. 

1, 2, a much used preposition. 

3, 4, 5, the fifteenth part of half of 300. 

3, 4, 5, 6, to aim at, to.guard. 

4, 5, 6, a termination. 

7, 8, 9, an insect held up as an example. 


No. 314.—Crossword. 

My first is in once, but not i:i twice. 

My second is in rats, but not in mice. 

My third is in ounce, but not in pound. 

My whole is something you dig out of iha 
ground. 



The placer Buy 


Have Tbe Largest ^ssort*hcen d Q®! 
flyment of LAMPS apd 
^FIXTURES inNgw ^j^ p » P g 


K'Kenney &Waterbury, 131 Franklin SLBqs 





No. 315.—Transuos'stions. 

With ruthless hand he slow the ONE 
That grew upon the hill 

And then yoked up each faithful TWO 
And took them to the mill. 

Alas> tho on e is also slain 
By cruel, heartless men, 

Ana on sonic lady’s jaunty hat 
Wo two its plumes again. 

Tom’s mind is often absent, quite, 
Within a single hour. 

Ho ask id of me, for the one time, 

The two of Babel tower. 


Some Plurals. 

We’ll begin with a box, and the plural is boxes, 
But the plural of ox should he oxen, not oxes. 
Then, one fowl is a goose, but two are called 
geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse should never be 

meose. 

You may find a lone mouse or a whole nest of 
mice, 

But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn’t the plttfal of pan be called pen? 
The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 
But a cow if repeated is never called kine, 

And the plural of vow is vows, never vine. 

If I speak of a foot and you show me your feet 
And 1 give you a boot, would a pair be called 
beet? 

If one is a tooth, and a whole set are teeth, 
Why shouldn’t the plural of both be called 

beeth? 

If the singular’s this and the plural these, 
Should the plural of kiss ever be nicknamed 

keese? 

Then one may be that and. three would be 
those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never he hose, 
And the plural of cat is cats, not Cose. 

We speak of a brother and also of hrethteh, 
But, though we say mother, We never say 
methren. 

Then the masculine pronouhs ate he, his and 
him, 

But imagine the feminine she, sliis and shim. 
Bo the English, I think you all will agree, 

Is the queerest language you ever did see. 

—Commonwealth* 


Key to the Puzzler. 

No. 297.—Word Squares: 
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No. 298.—Charade: Panorama — (Pa- 
nora-ma.) 

No. 299. —Hidden Proverb: Empty ves¬ 
sels make most sound. 

No. 300.-—Anagram: Laundry. 

No. 301.—A Zigzag: Sad, aHa, seE, 
aRk, Man, dAm, caN. 

No. 302.—Diamonds: 
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No. 303.—A Sliding Puzzle: I am not 
like those boys now, am I? 

No. 304.—Progressive Enigma: Popocat¬ 
epetl. 

No. 305.—Word Puzzle: Atonement. 

No. 306.—Conundrum: The letter M.^ 


No. 307. — Beheadings A. bridge. 

B-rogue. Reach. A-broad. 

«i 11 r 1 



M PSI IP® A small selection of Foreign 
kL.. sLffl BL. Stamps in a beanti ’ ul, illus- 
PIIPP trated Stamp Album is given 
I IB In Is FREE to every new agent. 
Send, for 50 per cent slv ets and our large, 
illustrated, free Catalogue of great bargains. 

•n ^ A 1 l,n rv \ O nt.A AT P,. 


The Hi!! Stamp Co., 

SOUTH END, BObl ON, IViASS. 



JTAMPS in fine album with catal’g 
ree to all!! Ag’ts 50 p.c. & PRIZES. 

’ox xooo machine~cul hinges already BENT , and 
igpaper three mos.,l2cts. Five hundred Games, 
'ricks, Puzzles, Ac., and paper three mos ten cts. 
Ug World St'p Album, eighteencts. GreatBargains. 
05 Congo Ac 5 c. Realm, StaA, Boston,Mass. 


47 ATLANTIC & 

PACIFIC OCEAN 

WONDERS- 

Cord Sponge, 

, Finger 
V Reef “ 

A Stag-horn Coral, 

0 Finger “ 

Twig “ 

m l'ink 
Tooth 

0 Organ pipe “ 
Gorgonia, 

_7 Sea Fan, 

/ Sea Moss, 

O Sea Weed, 

■Sea Bean, 

nj Black eyed Susan, 
IL Sea Snail, 

I_ Sea Bladder, 

I Goose Barnacle, 

(0 Acorn “ 

Eye Stone, 

. Star Fish, 

Lucky toothbone, 
Snail Egg Case. 

~7 Fish Egg Case, 

_ Scallop Shell, 

Rice “ 

P Roseleaf “ 

_I Money “ 

—; Olive 
<q Cypriea “ 
Bleeding 
Tooth “ 

Boat 

v Bubble “ 

/~ Limpet “ 

Fe’rlsnail “ 

Sun ray’s “ 

0 Fill gar “ 

Mussel “ 

Clam 
“ Oyster 
7 (young) “ 

- Shells on Seaweed 
• I Worm Tube 
*7 Sand Dollar, 

J Hermit Crab, 
Porpoise Tooth, 

Shark’s Tooth, 

^ Periwinkle Shell. 
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27 SHOWY MINER¬ 
AL SPECIMENS. 
A PROSPECTORS’ 
COLLECTION. 

Gold Ore, 

Silvre “ 

Copper Ore, 

Lend 
Zinc “ 
Limonite, 
Hematite, 
Magnetite, 

Pyrite Crystals, 
Quartz “ 

Flint, 

Amethyst, 

Agate, 

Cornelian, 

Opal Wood, 

Beryl, 

Mica. 

Azurite, 

Malachite, 

Garnet Crystal, 
Tourmaline crystal 
Sulphur, 

Calcite, 

Amazon Stone, 
Fluorite, 
Actinolite, 
Rhodonite. 

All named with 
Locality. 27 cents 
for all. Postpaid. 
Regular Price, 50c 


All named with 
Locality. 47 cents 
for all. Postpaid. 
Regular Price, SI 
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WO Post-Office Mauri¬ 
tius stamps, the id and 
2d of the 1847 issue, 
were sold'two years ago 
to a Parisian dealer for 
the snug sum of $4,800 
each.- This was the 
highest price ever known 

to have been paid for single stamps. The 
next highest price on record was for. the 10c 
United States Postmasters stamp, issued in 
Baltimore, of which only one specimen is 
known. Two years ago this was sold in New 
York for $4,550. Three Post-office Mau¬ 
ritius stamps were sold in England last year 
for an average price, per stamp, of about 
$4,000. Probably the next highest price 
ever paid for a single stamp was $ 3 ) 7 °° 
which purchased the 2 C Hawaiian Island of 
the first issue. 

Rare collections of stamps have been sold 
at various times for enormous sums. _lhe 
highest price paid for one collection-was $50, 
000. It consisted of Australian stamps only, 
was owned by Mr. M. P. Castle, of England, 
and passed into the hands of Stanley Gibbon s, 
Limited. Herr von Ferrary bought the col¬ 
lection of Judge Philbrick for $40,000. Dr. 
Legrand, of Paris, sold his collection some 
years ago for about $37^5^ no ^ a *- 
uncommon to hear of a collection bringing 
from $5,000 to $25,000, although we doubt 
if the average collection is worth over $10. 

Colonial News. 


Mr. Vaille, director of the posts of the 
Philippines, states that he is receiving in 
almost every mail large orders from stamp 
dealers and collectors for the surcharged 
stamps for use in the Philippine Islands. 

It is expected that the special stamps for 
Cuba will be put on sale sometime this month. 

U. S. manila wrappers with “Porto Rico” 
printed in green below the stamp have been 
prepared for the latter country. 

The 2 J 0 C on 2 c vermilion stamp for Cuba 
is selling for 10 c. The 2 % on 2 C carmine is 
worth 50c and hard to find. 

After the close of the war the price of 
Spanish colonials advanced and the demand 
for the stamps was greater than usual. The 
reaction is now taking place—the market is 
glutted with Cubans and Porto Ricans and 
prices have dropped considerably. 

Collectors are trying all sorts of schemes to 
obtain the surcharged stamps for the small 
colony of Guam. It is likely that the most 
profit from the sale of the stamps will be 
made out of philatelists. 

A number of envelopes in odd sizes have 
been surcharged for Cuba from a purely spec¬ 
ulative motive as there is no real need for so 
many varieties. 

Manilla wrappers should be the proper 
things to use in the Philippines. 

The 59th edition Standard Catalogue may 
be expected some time in October. Those 
who wish to know beforehand what the new 
prices of certain stamps will be must pay $5 
for the advance sheets. 


The 3c red Canadian envelopes, 3c letter 
card, and 3c adhesive stamp became obsolete 
on July 20th and are no longer available for 
postage. A 2c red stamp has taken the place 
of the purple one and all the remaining 3c 
stamps have been surcharged to 2c. The dis¬ 
tribution of the 2c purple stcmp at the gener¬ 
al post office, Ottawa, ceased on the above 
date. 

Both the four leaf and numeral 3c Canad¬ 
ian stamps have been surcharged 2c and the 
18S2 issue 3c may be surcharged later. 

A few weeks ago we mentioned the fact 
that it was probable Canada would soon issue 
a “ too late ” stamp. As many Realm read¬ 
ers may not know the use of such a stamp we 
give the following explanation. In every 
post-office there are certain times for closing 
up the mails, and letters deposited after the 
mails have been closed are held over until the 
next mail. Now if a letter bearing a “ too 
late” stamp should be posted after a mail had 
been closed, the letter would be sent along, if 
possible, without the loss of any time. 

Either the closed pouch would be opened 
at the office or the letter would be dispatched 
to the rail-road station in time to catch the 
mail train. In large cities special messen¬ 
gers would be provided. The fee would be 
one cent in addition to the regular postage. 

This is the suggestion of Hon. William 
Mulock, the postmaster general of Canada. 

Mr. C. N, Robertson, the business man¬ 
ager of the Ottawa Evening Journal, pur¬ 
chased the other day a collection of British 
North American stamps catalogued at about 
$10,000. 

Canadian stamps are bringing the following 
prices in 1000 lots: Jubilee ic, $8.00; 

Jubilee 3c, $2.50: 4 Maple Leaf JGc, 7.50; 

4 Maple Leaf ic, $1.50; 2c, $3.00; 3c, .75; 

2 Maple Leaf %c, 3 75; ic. -70; 2c, $1.00; 
Map 2c, assorted shades, $5.00. 


When the Standard Catalogue for 1900 
appears collectors will be surprised at the 
changes in the price of many scamps since 
the 58th edition was- printed. This will be 
particularly noticeable among the United 
States stamps. A Brattleboro provisional 
which now sells for $750. can be bought 
next year for $100. less. A New York 5c 
white will be.reduced one-half (to $10). 

The 5c St. Louis will be $50. less. Most 
of the U. S. stamps which sell for a few dol¬ 
lars each will be reduced about 25 per cent. 
There will also be reductions in many of 
the low-priced stamps. A cent has been tak¬ 
en off the price of the Columbus stamps from 
2c to ioc, and about 50c from the dollar val¬ 
ues. The used Omaha stamps have been 
priced as follows: ie and 2c, let; 4c 3cts; 5c 
and ioc, 5cts; 8c, 6cts; 50c, 45cts; $1 one 
dollar each, and $2 two dollars each. 

It is evidently the design of the publishers 
of the catalogue to reduce prices to conform 
with foreign quotations and then offer smaller 
discounts from the prices at which the stamps 
are listed. 

On the first of January, 1900, Germany 
will issue a series of stamps after the fashion 
of the Columbus set, upon which will be 
illustrated in detail the history of the Hohenn- 
zollen family. An Englishman has been 


offered $2,500 to design the stamps and 
Emperor William expects them to be the 
most attractive labels ever issued for postal 
use. 


The following anecdote was told by Mr. 
Henniker Heaton, P. M., on the opening of 
the Manchester Philatelic Exhibition the early 
part of the summer. 

A well-known expert walked into the shop 
of a well-known dealer. Whilst waiting to 
see the head of the firm, he causually looked 
through a collection that was on the counter, 
and bought one or two small stamps. He 
then went in and saw the head of the firm, 
and, in the course of conversion, said “Do 
you want such and such a variety?” —YOh, 
yes,” said the head, “we have been looking 
for it for some years.” “All right,” said the 
client; “here is a nice specimen; will you 
give me £2 for it?” The head of the firm 
jumped at the bargain, and said, “Where did 
you pick it up that you can sell it so cheap?” 
“Oh,” said the client, “I just bought it in 
your shop out of one of your own collections 
for sixpence.” 


A new 5c Newfoundland stamp has ap¬ 
peared. Upon it is engraved the likeness of 
the Duke of York, who is an enthusias¬ 
tic stamp collector and president of the Lon¬ 
don Philatelic Society. This is the fifth 
stamp of the series bearing a royal portrait. 

Leading collectors of Kansas City are pre¬ 
paring to form a local stamp society to further 
the interests of philately in their locality. 
Last winter a club of forty members was 
organized. One of the leading newspapers 
of the city has a department for stamp col¬ 
lectors. 

A large Chicago stamp dealer is making a 
collection of philatelic music. It is a 
common thing to collect philatelic literature 
but we never heard before of a stampic music 
collector. 

The collection of mail matter in auto¬ 
mobile wagons is being experimented' with in 
Chicago, and if successful this method will be 
introduced throughout the city, and probably 
elsewhere. 

A party who bears the name of Doctor 
Maximo Asenjo has agreed to furnish Nic¬ 
aragua with all the stamps to be used the next 
ten years, and a new issue each year, free, 
the only condition being that 50,000 sets be 
reserved annually for the use of the Doctor. 
The reserved sets will be canceled and sold 
to dealers, the Doctor making his profit this 
way. Each year, 1 furthermore, 1000 com¬ 
memorative stamps will be issued to be cur¬ 
rent for one day only. 

The people of New South Wales have just 
voted in favor of the federation of the Aus¬ 
tralian colonies. The bill will be presented 
in turn in each colony and the probable re¬ 
sult will be the uniting of the whole with a 
single set of stamps for the entire island. 
Should the federation take place there would 
be an increased demand for the Australian 
stamps now in use, and prices would doubtless 
advance. 

In counting over the duplicate stamp 
papers received by the Chicago Philatelic 
Society the number amounted to no less than 
5,000. As the society had no use for them 
the> were sold to a collector of philatelic 
literature. 

The Southern Philatelic Association are 
searching for new members in an energetic 
way. The publishers of their official organ 
offer $10 to the member who will secure the 
largest number of new members. Those 
competing for the prize are in turn offering 
small rewards to their friends to join. 

A New York dealer has been exhibiting 
proofs of the Omaha set of stamps printed in 
two colors as was the original planof treating 
the stamps. The centre of each stamp is in 
black and the set thus printed is very 
attractive. 
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Several values of the 1898 issue of stamps 
for Salvador (the “greater republic” set) 
were surcharged “Transito 
Territoriale” in two lines, 
vertically, and immediately 
following them came the 
1899 set upon which a 
“wheel” surcharge is said 
. to have been put. Qur cut 
illustrates the latter issue, but without the sur¬ 
charge, as we have not yet seen the stamps in 
this condition. 


Mauritius has adopted the penny postage 
rate arrd presents an entirely new schedule 
of postal rates. The change has already 
caused two surcharges and others will prob¬ 
ably follow, and it is likely that the propos¬ 
ed commemorative issue will now be given 
up. 


Columbian envelopes can still be bought at 
some post offices. 

The current 3 pf. brown of Germany has 
been surcharged “Samoach” for use in Apia, 
a part of Samoa, and we conclude thereby 
that the Germans have established a local 
post on the island. 


There are 67 varieties of sizes in the U. S. 
issue of envelopes for 1899. 

About $900 worth of stamps have been 
stolen from the Universal Stamp Company of 
New York. 


Letter ooxes for first class mail holding five 
or six bushels have been substituted for the 
small size in congested districts of New York. 

Two billion letters are posted annually in 
Gt. Britain. 


An important exhibition of stamps was 
held at Manchester, England, from the 29th 
of June until the 5th of July. Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, P. M., the Lord Mayor of Man¬ 
chester, and other dignitaries, were present at 
the opening ceremonies which were largely 
attended. The first exhibition in London, in 
1887, was to commemorate the introduction 
of penny postage in Gt. Britain. The present 
exhibition at Manchester commemorated the 
successful inauguration of the imperial penny 
postage between the mother country and her 
colonies. 


The amount of revenue realized by some 
governments through the sale of stamps to 
collectors is surprisingly large. In one in¬ 
stance a colony was not only saved from 
bankruptcy but made rich by a speculative 
issue of stamps. Gt. Britain, with her fifty 
odd colonies, has probably been the freest 
from the speculative stamp of any country, 
but of late years Canada has resorted to this 
means of raising money and now promises an 
issue or variety about once a month. Even 
the United States is not rich enough to resist 
the temptation to resort to useless surcharges 
on colonial stamps and get out a special issue } 
now and then, for a great fair or horse show. 


Another stamp season opens with Septem¬ 
ber. Collectors returning from their vacations 
are now devoting much of their spare time 
to the collections which have been neglected 
for several weeks. T here are many reasons 
why the present season should be the best 
ever known. 

The news from New York of a revival in 
the coin business may interest some stamp 
collectors. 

The 10 centimes stamp of France has neen 
changed to red to meet the requirements of 
the Postal Union. 

The last colony held by Spain has been 
sold to Germany and consequently there will 
be no further Spanish colonial stamps issued. 



BLOW YOUR OWN HORN 


The New Yoi’k Wonder Solo Cornet, 
Made by C. G. CONN, ELKHART, 


Bb and A, 
INDIANA. 



Used by all Cornet Virtuosos, 
as well as by the most success- 
fill professional and amateur 
Cornetists. 

Send for detailed descript- 
: ons, and illustrations and 
complete catalogue. 

Largest factories in tl e 
world —Elkhart, Indiana. 

Handsomest sales¬ 
rooms in America — 

34 East 14th St., 
New York, N. Y. 





Reproducing: 
REAL LIFE 

As it Appears IX MOTION ! 

We are now 

GIVING AWAY 

One or more sets of 
these wonderful views 

with directions for making 
them per farm the real 
MOVEMENTS of LIFE 
and cause a heap oflaugh 
ter to each person who fol¬ 
lows our rules. Each set 
gives nearly 100 simultane¬ 
ous life movements justas 
in a very expensive kinet- 
oscope. The four sets rep- 
resentthe wrestling gladiators, the Yellow Kid, 

the most realistic hit of all, also the Y ankee Cop and 
the Funnv Chinaman. Any set free if you Send 

ten cents for 3-mos. trial subscription to our great 
paper for young and old, or the four and a yearly 
sub. for 35c. Realm, 97 Pembroke, Boston, Mass. 



STAMPS 


ON APPROVAL . 

1 2 stamps worth $5. 


_, 2 

the one who buys most value by Oct 


AT 50 P. C. 
FT 


'REE to 

31, 1S99. 

Send your reference ami get to work — 

C. E. COOLEY, 927 ELM ST., 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. (E.s. P.S.-199.) 


Kites Free. 

Diagrams and full direc¬ 
tions for making toy kites,the 
Eddy kite, and the wonderful 
Blue Hill Observatory box 
kite. Material costa little 
or nothing. The box kite 
will rise straight from the 
hand, and carry a camera 
into the clouds for photo¬ 
graphing from high alti¬ 
tudes. Large onfes used m 
war for making observa¬ 
tions. Inventors now 
adopt the plan of the kite 
for new experiments in 
flying machines. You 
want to know all about 
them. Send 10 c for trial 
subscription to our paper 
and receive these di- 
rections, with the history of the kite, free. 
REALM,Station A,Jioston, Mass. 


APPROVAL Sheets at 50 p. c. Stamps free to 
new agents. G. II. GIBSON, BRANT, MICH. 

WE BUY 

STAMPS 

What can you offer us? 

Standard Stamp Co. 

INCORPORATED. 

4 Nicholson Place, ST. LOUIS, MO 


About 25 lectures and discussions on stamps 
are announced for the season of 1899-1900 by 
the Section on Philately of the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. Among the 
entertainments will be a stereopticon exhibit¬ 
ion of stamps, a debate on the subject: “shall 
we collect Seebecks,” and lectuies on period¬ 
ical, due, telegraph, and counterfeit stamps, 
also on the stamps of China and the British 
Colonies, In March there will be an exhib¬ 
ition.. 




A new variety of official stamp has been 
prepared in Luxemburg, the “offiicial” being 
perforated across the stamps of the regular 
issue. 


AI DIIU Containing PQrr 

ALuUm stamps rittc 

To EVERY COLLECTOR. 100,000 albums 
and 3 bbls. of stamps to be given away. Send 
name on postal. We also give every new agent 
a beautiful, illustrated album. 50 per cent com. 

105 Indo-China etc., album, hinge paper, and 
cata., all for 5c. 500 games, tricks &c., andpaper 3 
mos. with stamp news, stories and puzzles, 10c. 

Bargain Cat’s FreeAl u "»A & A"s’ 

10 9 VA R., 

hue Bosnia, Turkey, 
India, etc., hinges and 
h rare unused stamp 
cat 13 cts, only 8 cts. 
High Class fehetts 
30 p. c. commission, 
riare stamps <=ree to 
all agents. 200 fine 
mixed, Mexico, japan 
etc. S cts. $l.oo u. S. 
1S9S Revenue 3 cents. 
Canada map ic unused 
4 cts. 

Johnson & Johnson beautiful red cross rev. 

4 cts. 3 va. Genuine Chinese unused S cts. 

Guatemala Sets, 

chili Telegraph 3 c ts- 

Hawaiian, very fine, S cts. 

Canada Jubilee 3 cts. 

Peru 4 cts. 

C. S. Postage ’56, ’6i etc. Sets. 

German Locals unus'ed g cts, 

Canada 2c black on 3c red new, 4 cts. Postage exti a. 
Cat and list free. Why not write me? 

SAM’L P. HUGHES, 

(Stamp importer,) 

Howe, Nebraska. 

Italian news 1 c black 1861 
frir rfi rA issue to every purchaser 
* * * from this adv 

112 all different (cat. $1.50) .ioc 

1000 mixed .10C 

Canada maps 2 var.(Lavender & Blue ) .05 

“ 2 var. Registration .05 

25 var. U. S-(Postage) .to 

35 “ “ “ .20 

45 “ “ “ .Bo 

75 “ “ “ .60 

TOO “ “ “ I.OO 

25 “ “ (Envelopes) ,25 

35 “ “ “ .50 

50 “ “ “ 1.00 

15 “ “ (Revenues) .10 

25 “ “ “ .25 

40 “ “ “ .60 

50 “ “ “ . .85 

Postage extra- Sheets 60 p. c. off. 

I BUY ^ SELL ^ OR TRADE- 

W O Pnl-nn Cor. 9 th and Harney St., 
. U. JjSCeS., OMAHA, NEB. 

Tlie standard Postage stamp Cat¬ 
alogue, 59tli Edition. (’99-1900) 

The new edition of our catalogue, which has 
been anxiously awaited for so long a time, 
can now be definitely promised within a few 
days of Oct. 15 . The catalogue is to be more 
complete than the previous edition, but at 
the same time it will be arranged for tlie 
greater convenience of the general collector 
by making sub-varieties of slight differences 
in shade, which, in our previous edition, 
were dignified with special numbers. Tlie 
catalogue will thus be a convenient hand¬ 
book for the general collector as well as for 
tlie specialist and we have no doubt that it 
will exactly meet tlie wants of all classes. 

Orders will now be booked and will be 
filled on tlie day that the catalogue Is issued. 
Price 68 cents, post free. The catalogue 
can also be obtained from almost every 
stamp dealer and book store in the U. 8. 

Scott Stamp and Coin Co., Ltd., 

18 East 23d St., New York. 

stamps all different 
for selling 20 pkgs. 
of our Mender at 10 cents a package. 
Write for list. 

Gray Mfg- Co., s ciV™ s «; m. 




























































You may select any TEN of the following 


books under the conditions given below. 


T his is the greatest Free Offer ever made by any publishers of juvenile literature ; and if these books 
were not made in our own printing establishment from the latest labor-saving machinery, it would 
be impossible for us to give away ONE fllLUON FREE BOOKS, as we now propose to do. 
You probably know that we are the publishers of The Youth’s Realm, an illustrated, monthly paper, 
worth at least $1.00 a year, but which we are at present offering for only 35 cents a year. Now if you will 
get us only one yearly subscriber to the Youth’s Realm at 35 cents, or subscribe yourself for one year, 
we will give you free any TEN of the books listed below. Books are not for sale at any price, and six- 
months’ subscriptions do not apply to this offer under any conditions. 

Ax easy way to secure new subscribers is for you to offer your friends who are willing to subscribe any 
five books on the list, while you select for yourself five more for each new subscriber thus obtained. 

Books must be ordered only by the numbers given them, to avoid delay. 


HERE IS THE LIST OF FREE BOOKS! 


y IBS YOTT C? How to Perform Tricks of Sleight-of-hand. 

JL V/It reveals the secrets of the conjurer’s art, telling 

you how to do wonderful tricks with cards, coins,'chemicals, etc. Full di¬ 
rections are also given for making the necessary apparatus. NO. 5 - 

HP {T* HHIElTjP*THow to do Electrical Exper- 

jLa Jrjl ^ iL JrfuJLtL^iL JL JL « iments with apparatus easily 
made at home. A most iusfructive book for the amateur, explaining the sil¬ 
ver-plating process, the battery, electrophorus, magnet, leyden jar, etc. NO .11 

By Geo. B. Kilmer. Thrill- 


WAR STORIES. 


War, illustrated. 


ing narratives of the Civil 

NO. * 50 . 


• n rr IT A Collection of Rebuses, Charades, etc., 

MT ILI Ma Jhi » illustrated. They will afford plenty of enter¬ 
tainment for the home circle during the long winter evenings. NO. * 53 . 

C3 AIT Charles’ Surprise, and After a 

© A 'LJ’• Fallen Star, by Joseph If. 

Simms, the popular author of juvenile works. NO. 10 . 

STORY JilOOJEC The Hidden - Box ’ - y wiibur 


Ol instead. One of 


stories by this famous author. 


the best 

NO. 6. 


STOMIES By Jae - 15 ■ Aitgeid *. The y 


teach a good moral besides 


amuse the younger readers and 

NO. 1 . 


GOINS. Prices we Pay You for the TJ. S. Coins worth 


over face value. 


you want to know :f - 


Some coins you handle are rare and 

NO. 14 . 


RECEIPTS. 

ideas from this work. 


Household Receipts and Hints. The 

young housekeeper can get many good 

NO. * 53 . 


STAMP DICTIONARY! 


"Of all terms 

_ _ _ ____ used among 

collectors. The most complete philatelic dictionary of stamp words such as 
rouletted, grilled, embossed, wove, S.S.S.S., etc., etc., ever published. In 
fact it explains everything, and is worth 50c to any collector. NO. 7 . 

STAMPS. How to Deal in Postage Stamps. Many trade 


will interest any collector. 


secrets are here given away for the first time. It 


NO. 9. 


OJ ryi jk IMTIOG Prices we Pay You for Postage Stamps, 

JL J’% J fJ- * illustrated with cuts of rare and common varieties, 

If you have duplicates you need this catalogue. NO. 8. 

fa WTig Queer Facts about Postage Stamps, giving 
JL T a great deal of information every intelligent col¬ 
lector should know. NO. 3 . 


C!HP fa MPg Where Dealers Get their Stamps, a secret 
JCa. Jr a ■ never before made known to the public. It also 
tells where \ on can pick up a great many stamps lree, and get large prices 
for some by selling them to dealers. NO. 13. 


<nUT , MTCT'D'V How to Perform Chemical Ex- 
ft Jr XT* JL -ffhi JL • periments at Home. A fine labor¬ 

atory manual on tests for acids, how to make gases, explosives, etc., and a 
great variety of colored fires etc. for illuminations. Any boy can start a labor¬ 
atory by securing this book. NO. 3 . 

IT Y WT Short Stories of Lincoln, by John Rid- 

AaJLIM a path and others, illustrated. NO. *51. 

How to Make Toys, such as fire balloons, kites, bows 
JL JL fed* and arrows, flying pigeons, etc., etc, NO. 13 . 


* Starred numbers refer to works folded in paper, not book, form, but of same size as the rest. 

Order Books only by NUMBER to avoid delay in getting them, 

A pi || I A gn|gp| <p iPlfi PUBLISHERS of • • • • 

« DULL/\i%U & til*) THE YOUTH’S REALM, 

p7 Pembroke Street, BOSTON, JTASS 
























































